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WITH  THE  SWALLOWS 


Taking  Flight 

We  fly,  O  we  fly, 

The  swallows  and  I, 
For  winter  is  past  once  more : 

We  are  speeding  to  bring 

The  soft  message  of  spring, 
To  a  far-away  northern  shore. 

We  fly,  love,  we  fly, 

The  swallows  and  I, 
By  orchard  and  fragrant  lea  ; 

Over  valley  and  rill, 

Over  ocean  and  hill. 
To  the  country  we  love,  to  thee ! 

We  fly,  love,  we  fly. 

The  swallows  and  I, 
They  dream  of  their  last  year's  nest. 

And  I  of  true  eyes 

Like  our  northern  skies, 
And  a  heart  on  which  mine  may  rest ! 
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With  the  Swallows 


II. 


On  the  Wing 

Alas,  for  promise  unfulfilled, 
For  hopes  betrayed  and  lost ! 
Alas,  for  many  a  blossom  killed 
By  an  untimely  frost ! 

Dispelled  are  all  the  happy  dreams 
The  swallows  had,  and  I  ; 
No  single  ray  of  sunshine  gleams 
From  the  tempestuous  sky. 

But  lashing  rain,  and  stinging  hail 
Retard  our  cheerless  flight. 
What  if  our  tired-out  wings  should  fail. 
And  we  be  lost  in  night  ? 

Or  if  we,  weary,  worn,  distressed, 
Should  yet  reach  home,  to  find, 
The  eaves  torn  down  that  held  the  nest, 
The  love  of  old,  unkind  ? 


With  the  Swallows 

ni. 

Settled 

Lightly  the  swallows  flit, 

Near,  then  afar, 
Gleaming  like  falchion-blade 

Or  scimitar ! 

Skimming  the  dewy  lawn, 

Soaring  on  high, 
Gladder  ye  cannot  be, 

Swallows,  than  I. 

Blossoms  are  all  aroand 
Bright  skies  above, 

Ye  have  your  nest  again, 
I  have  my  love  ! 


A    Summer    Dawn 

The  heavy  eyelids  of  the  dawn 
Are  slowly  opening  to  the  day, 
The  misty  veil  is  half  withdrawn 
That  hid  the  mountains  cold  and  grey. 

A  fitful  rustle  in  the  brake 
Betokens  a  new  morn  begun, 
With  chirp  and  twitter  birds  awake, 
And  seem  to  chide  the  tardy  sun. 

But  see,  his  heralds  flush  the  sky 
And  tip  with  gold  the  mountain's  crest. 
"  Mount,  king  of  day,  mount  now  on  high 
And  scatter  light  from  east  to  west. " 


A    Tulip    Garden 

In  serried  ranks  my  tulips  stand 
Erect  and  tall,  each  one 
Lifting  his  gleaming  chalice  up 
Towards  the  April  sun. 

The  vanguard  stretches  wide-deployed 
Arrayed  in  red  and  gold  ; 
The  posts  extreme  of  left  and  right 
White-clad  detachments  hold. 

A  mass  of  rose-pink  Proserpines 
Adorns  the  central  bed, 
Like  Saul,  their  goodly  comrades  all 
O'ertopping  by  a  head. 

Then  comes  a  plot  in  livery 
Of  pale  translucent  gold. 
Another,  where  in  phalanx  due 
Deep  crimson  blooms  unfold. 

And  all,  like  rare  Venetian  bowls 
Upborne  on  slender  stems, 
O'erflow  with  sunlight  as  with  wine, 
And  glow  like  living  gems. 
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Expectation 

To-morrow's  a  golden  casket, 
Enshrining  a  precious  stone, 
To-morrow's  a  rare  exotic, 
Unfolding  for  me  alone. 

To-morrow's  an  unsung  poem, 
A  fair  unembodied  dream, 
My  love  is  the  gem,  the  blossom, 
My  love  is  the  song's  one  theme ! 


Constancy 

I  WOVE  for  thee  a  garment  rare 
Of  love  and  worship,  pure  and  bright, 
For  thee  I  wrought  it,  warp  and  woof; 
It  found  no  favour  in  thy  sight. 

And  so  it  lies  enfolded  safe 

In  rose-leaves  of  the  '  might-have-been,' 

Or  only  dares  to  brave  the  day 

In  lowly  service  of  my  queen. 

For  sometimes  I  have  cast  it  down, 
Like  Raleigh's  cloak,  as  was  most  meet, 
Where  life's  rough  stones  or  piercing  thorns 
Lay  thick  before  thy  wearied  feet. 

And  do  I  grudge  it  ?     Nay,  not  so, 

Methinks  it  were  reward  enough 

But  once  to  hear  thee  whisper  low, 

"  Thy  love  has  made  my  path  less  rough, " 


So  near  and  yet  so  far  ! 

There's  not  the  breadth  of  half  a  world 

Between  my  love  and  me, 

I  almost  wish  indeed  there  were, 

For  then  I  might  be  free 

From  this  mad  longing  day  by  day, 

The  one  loved  face  to  see. 

Between  her  home  and  mine  there  winds 

A  straggling  village  street, 

It  might  as  well  be  twenty  leagues, 

So  seldom  do  we  meet, 

Some  mischief-making  elf  or  fay 

Must  surely  guide  our  feet ! 

I  wonder  if  the  street  is  all 

That  parts  my  love  and  me ! 

What  if  within  my  love's  own  breast 

A  stronger  barrier  be  ? 

Ah  love,  if  we  to-day  should  meet, 

Would  it  be  joy  to  thee  ? 


From    Montreux 

If  you  were  with  me 
Or  I  were  with  you, 
If  I  were  in  Scotland 
Or  you  at  Montreux, 
Wherever  I  found  you 
The  sky  would  be  blue  ! 

But  you  are  at  home, 

In  Switzerland  I, 

Where  mist-shrouded  mountains 

I  dimly  descry, 

Through  torrents  of  rain 

From  a  pitiless  sky. 

A  break  in  the  clouds 
Snow  peaks  come  to  view. 
Rain  ceases,  the  sun  shines, 
Birds  sing  at  Montreux  ; 
How  is  it,  I  wonder. 
That  still  I  miss  you  ! 


Love  in   Adversity 

Oh  love,  when  fortune  strewed  thy  course 
With  fragrant  rose-leaves  day  by  day, 
When  skies  were  clear  and  clouds  were  few, 
When  friends  were  kind  and  life  was  gay, 
I  held  my  peace  ;  thy  lot  was  fair, 
I  blessed  it,  though  I  might  not  share. 

But  now  when  waves  of  sorrow  rise, 
With  threat'ning  surge  and  deathly  chill, 
When  bleak  and  lone  thy  pathway  lies 
O'er  windswept  moor  and  misty  hill, 
I  come  unbid  ;  how  could  I  bear 
Such  lot  to  know,  and  not  to  share ! 


Amor  Vincit 

Love  took  possession  of  my  heart 
And  came  and  built  in  it  his  home  ; 
I  smiled  and  wept,  despaired  and  hoped, 
But  nothing  tempted  him  to  roam. 

How  often  to  myself  I've  said, 
"  How  shall  I  rid  me  of  this  guest 
Who  came  unasked,  and  stays  unhid, 
Disturbing  peace,  destroying  rest  ? 

"  Eviction  is  the  only  cure, 
I'll  turn  him  out  this  very  day  ; " 
But  lo !  he  danced  and  sang  within, 
Was  ever  guilty  thing  so  gay  ? 

I  dared  not  banish  that  glad  sprite, 
How  could  he  ever  work  me  woe  ? 
I  well-nigh  swooned  for  dread  lest  he 
Should  take  me  at  my  word  and  go. 
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Amor  Vincit 

Anon  I  said,  "  Love's  song  is  o'er, 
I'll  up  and  bid  him  now  depart ; 
Ere  he  has  time  to  weave  new  spells 
I'll  thrust  him  boldly  from  my  heart." 

"  Begone  !  "  I  called.     A  low  faint  moan 
Fell  on  my  ear  as  sole  reply. 
Lo  !  love  lay  bleeding  at  my  feet, 
With  drooping  wing  and  anguished  eye. 

"  Love,  love,  I  cannot  let  thee  go  !  " 
I  cried,  and  kissed  the  pallid  brow  ; 
"  Although  I  have  misjudged  thee  so. 
Look  up,  forgive,  stay  with  me  now." 

Love  has  possession  of  my  heart 
By  right  of  fullest,  freest  gift, 
And  death  itself  must  call  me  hence 
Ere  love  and  I  asunder  drift. 
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To  My  Friends 


When  I  am  dead,  let  no  rich-storied  pane 

Nor  monumental  brass,  nor  sculptured  stone, 

Rehearse  to  careless  passers-by  the  sum 

Of  my  late-prized  virtues,  and  your  grief. 

Ah  no  ;  but  now,  when  oft  with  aching  heart 

And  weary  feet  I  tread  life's  thorny  path. 

Pour  on  me  now  the  aromatic  balm 

Of  loving  words  and  kindly  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 

Stay  me  with  love,  the  elixir  of  life. 

So  precious  now,  so  vain  when  I  am  dead. 
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Paraphrase  of  the  23  rd  Psalm 

Jesus  is  my  shepherd, 

Want  shall  ne'er  come  nigh  me : 

In  pastures  green 

He  prepares  my  resting-place. 

By  the  peaceful  river 

Me  He  gently  leadeth  : 

He  keeps  my  feet 

In  right  paths  for  His  name's  sake. 

Even  tho'  my  way  lie 

Thro'  death's  gloomy  valley 

I  will  not  fear  ; 

His  crook  and  staff  are  my  support. 

What  tho'  foes  surround  me? 
God  is  my  provider  ; 
He  makes  me  glad  : 
Truly  my  cup  overflows. 

Surely  all  my  life  long 
I  shall  taste  His  goodness, 
And  I  shall  dwell 
In  God's  house  for  evermore. 
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A    Birthday    Wish 

I  WOULD  not  wish  thee  wealth  ;   that  may  take 

wings 
And  leave  its  quondam  owner  desolate  ; 
Nor  fame,  for  often  poison  lurks  and  stings 
Beneath  the  blossoms  of  an  envied  fate. 

What  can  I  wish  thee  that  will  not  decay, 
Nor  ever  leave  thee  to  bemoan  its  loss, 
That  will  not  fail  at  sight  of  death's  chill  stream, 
But  cheer  and  light  thee  on  the  way  across? 

One  thing  there  is  that  waters  cannot  quench 
Nor  time  destroy,  that  will  I  wish  for  thee  ; 
Fame  withers,  riches  flee,  and  power  decays, 
Love  only  lives  through  all  eternity. 
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The  Shamrock 

O  DEAR  was  to  Erin  the  evergreen  shamrock, 
When  outlawed  and  slighted,  an  emblem  of  shame 
Ah   now    how    much   dearer,   since   ransomed  so 

nobly, 
The  blood  of  her  sons  has  restored  it  to  fame. 

No  more  shall  a  true  Irish  heart  beat  indignant, 
But  proudly  and  loyally,  "  wearing  the  green  "  ;  * 
Remembering  ever  the  heroes  who  brought  him. 
The   badge   of  his    land,   from    the   hand   of  his 
queen  ! 

By  sea  and  by  land,  in  the  vanguard  of  danger, 
Its  green   leaves   entwined    with   the   thistle   and 

rose, 
The   shamrock   shall   bloom    for   the  weal   of  the 

Empire, 
Defending  her  rights  and  defeating  her  foes  ! 


*  Referring    to    the    permission    granted   to    soldiers   of   Irish 
regiments  to  wear  the  Shamrock  on  St.   Patrick's  Day. 
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Victoria 

January,  1901. 

Farewell,    strong    soul,   brave    heart,    thrice- 
crowned  queen 
By  birth,  and  merit,  and  a  nation's  love ! 
Our  tears  are  for  ourselves,  dismayed,  bereft 
Of  thy  wise  governance  and  tender  care  ; — 
Thou  hast  no  need  of  them,  nor  would  we  mar 
Thy  spirit's  gladness  by  one  vain  regret. 

Thy  thought  was  ever  for  thy  people's  weal, 
For  their  prosperity  thy  constant  prayer  ; 
The  desolating  grief  that  wrung  thy  heart 
Flowed  out  to  them  in  boundless  sympathy. 

And  now  the  brain  is  still,  the  heart  is  cold. 
That  swayed  the  destinies  of  half  a  world. 
The  grief  of  millions  melts  in  thanks  and  praise 
For  God's  good  gift,  Victoria  the  Good. 
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An  Incident  of  the 
Dublin  Streets 

''Spectator^'  xith  Feb.,   1901. 

He  was  only  a  city  arab, 
With  never  a  shoe  on  his  feet, 
Looking  with  merry  whistle 
For  mischief  or  fun  in  the  street. 

As  he  scampered  along  the  pavement 
He  glanced  at  a  placard  outspread, 
Read  there  in  great  black  letters, 
The  tidings,  "  The  Queen  is  dead.  " 

He  stopped  as  if  shot,  stood  staring 
Awhile  on  the  paper  that  lay 
Mud-spattered  and  wet  on  the  roadway, 
Then  silently  slipping  away — 

And  spending  his  one  last  penny 
On  violets  he  had  just  seen, 
He  gently  and  reverently  laid  them, 
Below  the  dear  name  of  the  Queen. 
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In  the  Harz   Forest 

I  TURNED  me  from  the  sun-drenched  vale, 
And  climbing,  tired  and  spent, 
By  special  grace  I  lighted  on 
A  nook  of  pure  content. 

The  firs  like  mighty  organ -pipes 
Rose  straight  and  tall  and  clean  ; 
The  sunshine  filtered  thro'  their  tops 
In  tempered  rays  between. 

I  lay  and  blessed,  with  upturned  face. 
The  cool  sweet-scented  air 
That  touched  my  eyes  and  kissed  away 
The  stifling  valley's  glare. 

No  song  of  bird,  no  insect's  hum, 
No  rustling  broke  the  calm, 
As  thro'  my  spirit  thrilled  and  swelled 
The  forest's  voiceless  psalm. 
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Grief 

Into  each  life,  or  soon  or  late, 
Some  bitter  rill  of  grief  must  fall ; 
For  love  denied,  too  soon  withdrawn, 
Or  love  grown  cold,  most  sad  of  all. 

One  heart,  like  Judah's  desert  sea, 
In  sullen  silence  meets  the  stream. 
And  adds  to  bitter,  bitterness, 
By  brooding  o'er  each  vanished  dream. 

And  one  accepts  the  dreaded  guest 
As  Leman's  lake  receives  the  Rhone, 
Unmurmuring,  though  for  weary  miles 
Its  troubled  waters  stain  her  own. 

And  as  from  Leman's  furthest  end 
The  Rhone  emerges  pure  and  strong. 
From  such  a  heart,  its  use  fulfilled, 
Grief  passes  forth  in  love  and  song. 


Comfort 

A  HUMAN  soul  lay  crushed  and  sore 

In  voiceless  woe, 
Bereft  of  all  life's  gracious  joy 

By  one  swift  blow. 

Not  vainly  rose  its  mute  appeal  ; 

On  eager  wing 
Three  angels  flew  with  precious  balm 

Of  comforting. 

Faith  whispered  to  the  stricken  soul 

Of  that  fair  clime 
Where  joy  eternal  shall  blot  out 

All  woes  of  time. 

Hope  raised  the  drooping  head,  and  lo ! 

The  tear-filled  eyes 
Saw  rainbow-glory  softly  flush 

The  sad  grey  skies.  » 

Love  clasped  the  mourner  to  his  breast 

And  sorrow  fled. 
In  Love's  great  heart  is  here  and  now, 

Life  from  the  dead. 


Memories 

Evening  and  morning  pass,  day  follows  day 
Like  threaded  beads  upon  a  growing  chain, 
And  all  my  thoughts  of  dear  ones  passed  away 
Are  only  peace,  not  pain. 

Then  comes  a  knot,  a  twist,  a  sundered  thread, 
A  rush  of  Memories  like  beads  that  fall, 
A  heart  that  breaks  with  longing  for  its  dead, 
Just  once  to  see  them  all ! 
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In  Sickness 

How  slowly  seem  to  creep  the  hours 
From  dawn  to  dusk,  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
To  one  in  weariness  and  pain 
From  common  joy  and  toil  withdrawn. 

And  yet  they  pass.     Thank  God  for  that. 
The  longest  day  gives  place  to  night, 
The  darkest  night,  athrob  with  woe. 
Must  wane  before  the  morning  light. 

Take  heart,  the  very  shadows  tell 
Of  comfort,  stealing  o'er  your  wall  : — 
Both  day  and  night  are  in  His  hand, 
He  doeth  well  Who  knoweth  all. 
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A  Land  of  Hills  and  Valleys 

Deut.  XI.   II. 

Let  us  sing  a  song  for  Scotland, 
The  dearest  land  on  earth, 
The  land  of  truth  and  freedom, 
The  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
By  every  leal  heart  cherished, 
By  exiled  sons  adored  ; — 
"  'Tis  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys. 
And  cared  for  by  the  Lord. " 

Let  us  sing  a  song  for  Scotland, 
Where  loyal  men  of  old 
With  life-blood  stained  the  heather 
To  loose  the  tyrant's  hold. 
Free  as  its  own  sea  breezes 
The  country  they  adored  ; — 
"  'Tis  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys. 
And  cared  for  by  the  Lord." 

Let  us  sing  a  song  for  Scotland, 
The  land  of  moor  and  glen, 
Of  loch  and  mountain  torrent 
And  mighty  mist-clad  "  Ben." 
There  may  be  countries  fairer. 
This  is  our  home  adored  ; — 
"  'Tis  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
And  cared  for  by  the  Lord." 
24 


Mutual   Love 

To  love  and  be  beloved,  this  is  the  theme 

That  throbs  through  all  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

Resolving  discords  into  dulcet  sound  ; 

This  is  the  precious  fibre  shot  athwart 

The  lustreless  dull  fabric  of  our  life, 

Transforming  homespun  into  cloth  of  gold. 

Unloving,  to  be  loved,  is  tender  grief. 
Is  pitying  self-reproach  and  grateful  shame  ; 
To  love,  unloved,  is  rapture  fraught  with  pain, 
With  dim  forebodings  and  a  vague  unrest. 

To  love  and  be  beloved,  O  wondrous  joy ! 
A  balm  for  all  the  bitter  woes  of  earth, 
A  prize  beyond  all  hope,  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
So  this  be  mine,  I  fear  nor  life  nor  death. 
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Absent  and  Present 


Far  sundered  from  my  own  true  love, 
How  wearily  the  days  drag  by, 
That  bring  no  word,  no  smile  of  his, 
To  bid  me  bless  their  memory  ! 


II. 

Closed-cradled  in  my  true-love's  arms. 
My  soul  held  spellbound  by  his  kiss, 
Did  ever  moments  yield  before 
Such  an  eternity  of  bliss  ? 
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Robin  and  Meg 

{Reprinted.) 

The  kye  had  been  milkit,  the  milk  had  been  set, 
The  cogs   had   been   scaudit,   the   byre    a'    made 

straight, 
When   Meg,  wi'  clean  apron  and  shortgown  sae 

trig, 
Took  her  ways  to  the  trystin'-tree  near  the  auld 

brig. 

O  licht  fa's  the  foot  when  the  heart  kens  nae 
care, 

An'  bricht  is  the  e'e  that  brims  owre  wi'  love- 
lair ! 

The  simple  bit  lilt  bears  owre  a'  sangs  the  gree 

That  a  lass  sings  when  bound  for  the  auld 
trystin'-tree. 

"  I  lo'e  na  a  laddie  but  ane,"  Meg  sings  oot, 
Wi  voice  saft  an'  tunefu',  and  clear  as  a  flute. 
The  thocht  o'  that  laddie  lichts  up  a'  her  face, 
As  the  hope  o'  her  tryst  gars  her  quicken  her 
pace. 
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Robin  and  Meg 

Wi'  lang  swingin'  step,  an'  a  heart  Hcht  as  Meg's, 
Wha's  this  that  comes  whistlin'  thro'  rashes  an' 

seggs  ? 
It's  Robin  that  wons  in  the  smiddy,  maybe 
Twa    guid    mile    doun    the    burn    frae    the    auld 

trystin'-tree. 

He  has  dreamed  o'  the  tryst  a'  the  lang  summer 

day, 
O'  hoo  Meg  will  greet  him,  an'  what  he  will  say. 
An'  hauf  thinks  that  Meg  micht  na  tak'  it  amiss 
If  he  should,  sae  to  speak,  break  the  ice  wi'  a 

kiss. 

An'  just  as  he's  smilin'  the  brig  comes  in  sicht, 
Wi'  the   auld   tree  beside   it   that  shines  in    the 

licht,— 
The  licht  that  gleams  gowden  on  Meg's  bonnie 

hair. 
For  ae  blink  has  told  him  that  she's  sittin'  there. 

But  noo  wi'  ilk  step  he  gets  mair  an'  mair  blate. 
Till,  reachin'  the  tree,  he  sits  down  on  the  sate 
At   airm's   length   frae   Meg,  an'   no'   lookin'  her 

way 
By   an'   by,   says,  "  Hoo's   a'   wi'   ye,   up   by  the 

day?" 
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Robin  and  Meg 

"  O'  fine, "  answers  Meg,  and  there's  naething  mair 

said  ; 
Rab  whistles,  Meg  pu's  at  the  fringe  o'  her  plaid. 
Ilk  ane  at  the  ither  keeks,  hidlins,  fu'  sweet. 
Till  at  last,  hoo  I  ken  na,  twa  pair  o'  e'en  meet 

Noo  Robin  draps  whistlin'  an'  says,  "  Meg,  ma  lass, 
I  ne'er  saw  sic  craps,  baith  o'  corn  an'  o'  grass  ; 
Is  your  hay  a'  in  ?  "  an'  wi'  ilk  wee  bit  phrase 
He  wins  near  the  lass  till  he  touches  her  taes. 

He  talks  o'  the  neeps,  o'  the  butter  an'  cheese, 
An'   grips   a   plump   haun'  that    responds    to   his 

squeeze  ; 
His  airm  fin's  its  way  roun'  Meg's  denty  bit  waist, 
Wha  disna  look  angry,  tho'  unco  shamefaced. 

Nae  need  for  the  lips  to  speak  what  can  be  seen 
By  the  clasp  o'  the  haun  an'  the  glance  o'  the  e'en  ; 
Nae  need  to  palaver  o'  love  atween  twa 
That  hae  lippened  till  ither  for  aince  an'  for  a'. 

Their  coortin'  speeds  brawly,    but    on   the  nicht 

creeps, 
The  mune  thro'  the  trees  at  their  leave-takin'  peeps  ; 
Meg's  hair  an'  Rab's  whiskers  seem  unco  confused, — 
The  wished-for  kiss  hasna,  I  trow,  been  refused  ! 
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To  my  Valentine 

The  blush  that  used  to  mantle  on  my  cheek 

Has  sought  my  nose, 
The  "  ripe  corn  "  of  my  girlish  yellow  hair 

Affects  my  toes. 
The  eyes  that  used  to  sparkle  at  your  name 

Are  glazed  and  dull, 
What  charm  I  ever  had,  in  fact, 

Is  void  and  null. 

Half  dozing  in  my  friendly  easy  chair 

As  daylight  dies, 
I  see,  instead  of  day-dreams  in  the  fire. 

Old  memories. 
Dream-pictures  of  the  future  used  to  show 

One  constant  theme  ; 
That  theme  remains,  though  evening  rays  replace 

The  morn's  clear  beam. 

I  know  you  have  a  weakness  for  old  things, 

Old  books,  old  wine, 
And  yet  it  well  might  be,  that  at  old  maids 

You  draw  the  line  ! 
But,  oh,  for  sake  of  memory  and  hope. 

And  "  auld  lang  syne," 
Accept  me,  as  your  loyal  and  sincere 

Old  Valentine ! 
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The  Simple  Life 


Here  lie  the  diamonds,  on  their  velvet  bed, 
That  used  to  shine  like  dewdrops  on  my  breast ; 
Beside  them  sapphires  gleam  and  amethysts, 
And  opals  scintillate  with  flame's  unrest. 

The  lustrous  pearl  from  orient  seas  lies  here. 
The  blood-red  ruby  from  far  Burmah's  shore  ; 
Take  them  who  will,  I  choose  the  simple  life. 
Earth's  pomps  and  baubles  are  for  me  no  more ! 

No  more  in  velvet  robe  shall  I  be  clad. 
In  rich  brocade  or  silk  or  priceless  fur. 
Nor  shall  I  don  at  revel  or  at  rout. 
This  dream  of  lace  and  broidered  gossamer. 

The  simple  garb  befits  the  simple  life, 
The  gown  of  homespun  and  the  curch  of  lawn 
These  for  the  body  ;  for  the  soul  a  feast 
Of  jewelled  sunset,  and  of  roseate  dawn  ! 
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A  Tale  of  the  Brocken 

They  met  on  the  Brocken's  steep  path, 
The  peasant,  the  lady  of  leisure  ; 
All  drudgery  life  seemed  for  one, 
For  one  a  mere  day-dream  of  pleasure. 

Each  envied  the  other  her  lot. 
The  peasant,  with  back  bent  to  breaking, 
Saw  only  the  smiles  that  concealed 
A  heart  that  was  weary  with  aching. 

Ah,  which  were  the  easier  load  ? 
Those  faggots,  piled  up  insecurely  ? 
The  weight  of  a  heart  one  had  crushed 
Unwitting,  but  not  the  less  surely  ? 

The  witch  of  the  Brocken  by  chance 
In  the  bell  of  a  foxglove  was  lying. 
"  You  fain  would  change  places,"  she  cried, 
'*  So  be  it !     There's  nothing  like  trying." 
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A  Tale  of  the  Brocken 

The  lady  passed  on,  light  of  step, 
What  mattered  the  load  on  her  shoulders  ? 
The  peasant  trod  happy,  erect. 
And  proud  of  the  gaze  of  beholders. 

So  both  were  contented — a  while, 
But  night  came,  and  with  it  reflection. 
One  wept  for  her  old  happy  heart. 
And  one  for  her  pearly  complexion. 

At  dawn  on  the  morrow  they  met 
Entreating  the  witch  of  her  pleasure 
On  each  her  old  lot  to  bestow, 
The  peasant,  the  lady  of  leisure  ! 
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On  Receiving  a  Present  of  Game 

A  SCENTED  missive  by  a  silver  thread 
Bound  to  the  pinion  of  a  snow-white  dove, 
Such  were  the  means  by  which  a  knight  of  yore 
Conveyed  his  greetings  to  his  ladye-love. 

Times  change,  and  with  them  men  and  measures 

too, 
Romance  has  vanished,  sober  sense  bears  sway ; 
Game  takes  the  place  of  silly  doves,  and  so 
I  thank  you  for  the  grouse  received  to-day. 
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A  Word  for  the  Children 

{Reprinted.) 

O  MOTHER,  when  a  rosy  face, 
Tear-stained,  looks  up  to  yours. 
Be  swift  to  kiss  away  the  grief 
The  baby-heart  endures. 

It  may  be  but  a  broken  toy, 
A  childish  wish  denied, 
That  makes  the  little  bosom  heave 
And  brings  him  to  your  side. 

What  you  regard  as  trifling  things 
Are  real  griefs  to  him  ; 
A  few  drops  in  a  tiny  cup 
Will  fill  it  to  the  brim. 

Whate'er  it  be,  he  looks  to  you 
As  strongest,  wisest,  best  ; 
Where  should  he  seek  for  comforting 
But  on  his  mother's  breast  ? 
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A  Word  for  the  Children 

You  may  be  busy  ;  lay  aside 
The  needle,  book,  or  pen, 
For  childish  trust  repelled  may  die. 
Nor  spring  to  life  again. 

Then  keep  intact  the  child's  first  faith. 
That  so  the  boy,  the  youth, 
May  never  doubt,  whate'er  betide, 
A  mother's  love  and  truth  : 

That,  looking  back,  the  man  may  feel 
God's  meaning  when  He  saith, 
"  And  I  will  comfort  you  as  one 
His  mother  comforteth." 
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NURSERY   RHYMES 


Jean's  Visit 

The  snowdrops  hang  their  pretty  heads, 
And  pine  and  waste  away  ; 
And,  "  What  has  come  of  little  Jean  ?  " 
They  wonder  day  by  day. 

'*  She's  coming  soon,"  the  blackbird  sings, 

"  I  feel  it  in  the  air  "  ; 

"  Hurrah  !  "  reply  the  daffodils. 

And  toss  their  golden  hair. 

"  Come,  join  us,  sister  flowers,"  they  shout, 
"  And  let  us  laugh  and  sing  ; 
When  Jean  comes  we  will  all  take  hands 
And  dance  a  jingo-ring." 
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clouds 

The  clouds  that  float  above  the  trees 
Are  soft  and  white  to-day, 

They  chase  each  other  in  the  breeze 
Like  little  lambs  at  play. 

Now,  yesterday  ('tis  sad  but  true), 
I  saw  them  gloom  and  frown, 

And  sulk,  as  naughty  children  do, 
Till  rain,  like  tears,  fell  down. 

Nurse  Twilight  sent  them  off  to  bed 
To  cure  their  grumbling  mood. 

And  so  to-day,  as  I  have  said, 

They're  bright,  and  glad,  and  good  ! 
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My   Father 


My  father  is  a  giant  grim, 
He  fights  with  me,  and  I  with  him  ; 
And  every  time  I  leave  him  dead, 
Without  his  arms  and  legs  and  head  ! 


The  Wizard 

There  once  was  a  cranky  old  wizard 
Who  changed  himself  into  a  lizard 
One  morning  in  May,  but  the  very  next  day 
He  was  frozen  to  death  in  a  blizzard. 
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The  Squirrel 

A  SQUIRREL  sat  Upon  the  lawn, 
And  all  at  once  saw  nurse  and  me  ; 
It  switched  its  little  bushy  tail 
And  scampered  up  the  nearest  tree ! 


Jack   Frost 


Jack  Frost  creeps  softly  by,  at  night 
And  paints  the  fields  and  meadows  white. 
The  sun  comes  out  and  laughs  next  day, 
And  rubs  his  painting  all  away. 
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Snow 

While  we  were  fast  asleep 
The  snow  kept  falling  faster, 
And  now  the  trees  all  look 
As  if  they  were  of  plaster. 

The  sheets  are  nice  and  soft 
And  clean  that  are  on  our  beds, 
But  O,  not  half  as  white 
As  those  on  all  the  flow'r  beds ! 

And  far,  far  down  below, 
The  snowdrop  and  the  crocus 
Are  cuddling  snug  and  warm 
Like  us,  when  mother  woke  us  ! 
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My  Poem 

I  HAVE  just  been  making  a  poem, 
And  stuck,  O  so  many  times  ; 
But  Dolly  is  awfully  clever, 
And  helped  me  to  find  the  rhymes. 

I  said  to  her,  Dolly,  my  darling, 
What  rhyme  shall  I  use  iox  fairl 
I  looked  as  I  asked  her  the  question, 
And  what  did  she  do  but  stare. 

After  that  the  rhyming  was  easy, 
At  least  till  I  came  to  cool. 
And  then  in  her  effort  to  help  me 
The  darling  fell  off  her  stool. 

I  lifted  her  up  and  kissed  her, 
I  really  thought  she  was  dead  ; 
I  know  that  my  heart  would  have  broken 
If  Dolly  had  broken  her  head  ! 
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My  Poem 

So  I  cuddled  her  close,  while  I  wondered 
What  rhyme  I  could  find  for  stile. 
None  came,  so  again  I  asked  Dolly, 
Who  certainly  tried  to  smile. 

"  We  must  stop  for  to-day,  dear  Dolly, 
'Twill  hurt  your  poor  head  to  think. " 
She  thought  that  was  part  of  the  poem. 
And  so  made  it  rhyme  with  a  wink ! 
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